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About the result at which Peace Societies are aiming, there is 
no ground for difference of sentiment. Here all can labor 
heart and hand together ; and catch a spirit too that will be 
good for them in every thing. 

Such is this noble cause. It is an object for the eye to dwell 
upon, full of beauty and repose. It catches the sight like a 
Holy Temple, rising in silent majesty, remote and far from the 
noise of the streets. Here, in the morning, the wearied spirit 
of Christian Love, can strengthen itself with the living breath 
of Heaven which floats through its aisles, before it goes down 
to its day-work among the lower elements of life ; here, at 
noon, find a refreshing coolness ; — and at night lie down to 
still and soft sleep in the chambers of Peace. 



Article II. 



THE INFLUENCE OF WAR UPON THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. 

BY WILLIAM K. HOLLAND, PROFESSOR IN WASHINGTON COLLEGE, HARTFORD. 

When some person, in the presence of Fouche, denounced 
the execution of the Duke d' Enghein as a most detestable act 
of cruelty and wickedness, the wily statesman is said to have 
added — " Nay, sir, it was worse — it was a grand political 
blunder .'" Had it been seasonably presented to Napoleon in 
the latter point of view, it is probable that history would have 
been spared the melancholy task of recording that outrage upon 
humanity. Considerations of policy would have restrained his 
violence, when justice and humanity had plead in vain. An 
act of cruelty or wickedness had fewer terrors for the Emperor 
of the French, than an act of impolicy ; and he, who did 
not hesitate to disregard the most sacred principles of moral- 
ity, would have shrunk from the perpetration of a political 
blunder. 
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Perhaps one line of argument, founded upon this distinction, 
may have weight with the war-makers of the present day. No 
doubt the most conclusive objection to war is, the violation of 
moral right, involved in it. Its relation to temporary expedi- 
ency is a subordinate consideration, of altogether inferior impor- 
tance, in the estimation of those, who, in all questions of duty, 
have the firmness to follow the rule, strike where it may, of 
doing what is right, and avoiding what is wrong. But the 
origination and termination of war, unfortunately, seldom falls 
within the direction of men, who will be guided by so just and 
so simple, but often times, so severe a rule of conduct. It is 
disgraceful and painful, but doubtless true, that monarchs and 
men in power are more strongly swayed by what may appear 
to be politic, than by that which is right. It is a more curious 
study with them, to avoid the commission of one " grand politi- 
cal blunder," than of twenty crimes against morality and jus- 
tice. And so long as wars shall be regarded as expedient, their 
consistency, either with religion or with the happiness of man, 
will have but little weight in determining ambitious governors 
to undertake or to avoid them. But let the question of expe- 
diency be once well settled in favor of a pacific policy ; let the 
world be convinced that fighting is folly, and that wars are 
political blunders, and those very rulers who fear not God, nor 
regard man, will yet have too much respect for that public fame 
which is the food of their ambition, to embroil the subjects of 
their administration in unnecessary warfare. Ambitious men 
more deeply shrink from a policy which may disgrace their dis- 
cretion, than from the darkest moral disgrace. No monarch 
is contented to bear the character of projecting a weak course 
of policy ; though not a few are indifferent to the imputation of 
sustaining a wicked one. 

Let us bring the argument, then, upon this ground : and if 
the appeals of the friends of peace to higher principles, meet no 
response in the consciences and hearts of those who ought most 
of all to be guided by conscience and good feelings, let us appeal 
more directly to that selfish sense of discretion, with which they 
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are for the most part largely endowed, who have the sagacity 
to force their way into stations of influence among men. 

Fortunately, no principle dependent on moral proof, can be 
made to approach, in certainty, nearer to demonstration than 
that war, in every possible aspect, is a grand political 
blunder. It is a blunder, if the object proposed to be obtained, 
be national glory. Every step that a nation takes in the path 
of glory, leads her from the savage wilderness of Avar to the 
elysian realms of peace. Ferocious natures, revengeful dispo- 
sitions, blood-thirsty passions, and brawny, muscular power, 
which seem to have been the elements of national greatness 
in the iron age of war, arc no longer allowed to confer a desira- 
ble notoriety on individual or national character. The mild 
rays of peace alone, mingle and shine in the halo of national 
glory. The arts — which flourish not in war; commerce — 
which only takes root amid the quietude of peace ; learning — 
which abhors all violence and contention, now confer upon na- 
tions the only distinction to be coveted or endured. Observa- 
tion has taught mankind that personal courage is a brutish 
quality ; and that they who least know the value of life, are 
ever the most ready to rush upon death ; so that indifference 
to danger is rather an indication of barbarousness and igno- 
rance, than of moral culture and intelligence. The rays are 
fast fading from the brows of those ancient menarchs whose 
fame rests upon their exploits in war. The conquering na- 
tions of antiquity, are daily losing that respect, in the estima- 
tion of mankind, which gathers around the relics of those 
whose literature and arts remain to enrich all coming ages. 
Never, until the wheels of civilization are rolled back — until 
the sun of intelligence recedes, and falsehood and vice drive 
truth and virtue from the face of the earth, shall national 
honor be hereafter won, or national glory be maintained, by 
murderous war. Under the present bright light of history, 
and within the echo of the loud voice of truth, the attempt to 
win fame by violence, would be the grossest political blunder. 

Grossly absurd, too, is that policy which leads a nation into 
war, at the present day, in the fancied exercise of duty. — But 
3 
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it is not our object now to illustrate this point ; or the equally 
obvious axiom, that war is always a blunder, if undertaken 
with any reference to the promotion of national happiness. 
Its name is synonymous with misery ; and they who madly 
resort to it, to escape from " ills they feci" but " fly to others 
which they know not of." 

Last of all, war is the most absurd policy to be adopted in 
the pursuit of national wealth. To this point, we propose 
chiefly to direct the attention in these remarks, in the hope that 
some views may be opened not altogether unworthy the further 
examination of those, whose opinions of war may be deter- 
mined by higher principles ; while in regard to others, we may 
chance in the bare estimate of profit and loss, to touch the 
highest principle of action, of which they are susceptible. For 
there is a magic in the word wealth, which may steal into the 
callous heart of the politician. Nations, like individuals, are 
tinged with the love of lucre. Romantic glory and patriotism 
are guides, all too shadowy, for modern statesmen to follow. In 
all the politics of the age, there is a strong flavor of what, in 
ordinary life, we call good bargaining ; and however lofty, 
magnanimous and disinterested are the outward professions of 
monarchs and law-makers, we strongly suspect, that could the 
most secret shrine of their devotions be disclosed to view, not 
the image of glory alone, but also of the god of gold, would 
be seen to adorn the altar. 

If we may presume to hope that our humble voice will reach 
the ear of any who hold in their hands an influence over the 
fate of a nation, we beg them, by the love each man must bear 
to his own good name, thoughtfully to inquire, whether, even 
discarding the higher considerations of conscientious duty, na- 
tional glory, and human happiness, there may not be found 
sufficient reasons for exploding a barbarous custom, even in 
the cool calculations of political economy, and in the humble 
estimates of the influence of that custom upon national wealth. 
In this inquiry, at least, no reputable statesman can plead ig- 
norance. However indulgent posterity may be to those in- 
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fractions of duty which indicate a misdirected, but respectable 
vigor of intellect, unspeakable contempt must inevitably attach 
to a policy which prudence, as well as virtue, condemns as, at 
the same time, weak and wicked. 

In the examination of this subject we do not propose to go 
into statistical calculations of profit and loss ; though it is a 
subject in which political arithmetic affords irrefragable proof. 
Let the account be stated with commercial precision, between 
wealth won, and expense incurred, and a startling balance will 
be found against the most fortunate conquerors. 

The wars of Great Britain have drawn upon her a debt of 
3500 millions of dollars ! Prudent posterity will hardly allow 
her kings to offset against this her political influence and glory ; 
and they have no other results, of a more substantial character, 
wherewith to balance the account. 

But we have no wish to startle by an enormous array of 
figures. We choose rather to appeal to those principles of 
economical science, which are so well established by moral 
proof, as to deserve the same practical confidence which is yield- 
ed to the propositions of demonstrative science ; while they are 
so general in their application, that we may apply them with 
equal certainty and convenience to the income and outlay of 
regal extravagance, or the frugal finances of a Republic. 

Doubtless, the dominant nations of antiquity temporarily 
enriched themselves, by plundering their neighbours in war. 
The spoils of conquest supported the monstrous luxury of Rome 
in the era of her greatest magnificence. The immense trea- 
sures, garnered up by her generals and armies, enabled her 
Emperors to maintain a degree of splendor which modern roy- 
alty has seldom equalled. Rome was immensely enriched by 
her conquests. A single victory brought the state, on some 
occasions, an amount of wealth, which a century of steady 
industry could hardly have produced. If the attention be fix- 
ed on some single period, and an estimate of wealth be made, 
having reference to some brief moment in the long circle 
of Roman centuries, the superabundant wealth she pos- 
sessed might fully satisfy the most greedy ambition of the 
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political economist. But a just view must stretch over a wider 
space. It must embrace causes and consequences : and must 
involve a consideration of incidents, the effect of which, if we 
mistake not, completely neutralized, even in the estimate of the 
economist, all the advantages conferred by this ill-gotten abun- 
dance. 

In the first place, it is an inductive truth, well founded in 
observation, and as true of communities as it is of individuals, 
that sudden riches are seldom a blessing. In the Roman Em- 
pire, the flood of wealth came with such overwhelming profu- 
sion as to prostrate most of the industrial institutions of the 
country. Destruction was thus brought upon those peaceful 
resources and inventions, discovered and adopted by the inge- 
nuity and industry of man, for the satisfaction of his wants. 
The soldier brought back from a single campaign, greater 
wealth than the artisan could acquire in a long life of peaceful 
industry; and, of course, peaceful industry was abandoned. 
The victors, therefore, weie no longer industrious. The van- 
quished were wholly checked in their industrious pursuits. 
They were stripped of the results of their labor, and subjected 
to lawless extortion ; either of which causes would annihilate 
all industry ; for men will not toil for property which they have 
no reasonable hope of enjoying. Thus, a cessation of indus- 
trious exertion resulted, in both regions. The conquerors 
ceased from their labors, to enjoy their spoils ; and the spolia- 
tion of the conquered, disheartened them from further exertion. 
But industry is the chief source of wealth ; and without its 
continual operation, the most ample resources cannot long sup- 
ply human consumption. Misery and want first fell upon the 
conquered provinces. Plundered by the insatiate minions of 
Roman power, and discouraged from domestic industry, they 
became unable, in a short time, either to furnish for their own 
consumption, the necessary articles of subsistence, or further to 
contribute the means of luxurious indulgence to their masters. 
Cruelty and extortion, at length, proved unprofitable and use- 
less. The imperial city exhausted the unnatural fountains of 
wealth she had thus forcibly opened, and her magnificence 
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faded into destitution and famine. So that the conquests of 
Rome, viewed simply with reference to the extension of her 
power and the enhancement of her wealth, proved to be exam- 
ples of gross political error. 

It is easy to observe what policy would have secured wealth 
to the Roman state and permanence to Roman glory. If the 
enterprizes of peace had been carried on with the perseverance 
and strength which were expended in war ; if the energies of 
her active and numerous population had been directed into the 
channels of industry ; wealth would have flowed into her cof- 
fers in gentle but perennial streams. The cultivation of peace- 
ful relations with the nations around her would have left lei- 
sure, both to their citizens and her own, to increase their com- 
mon resources, by the only permanent means of increasing na- 
tional wealth. Commercial intercourse would have led to an 
interchange of commodities reciprocally beneficial ; and each 
successive year would have added to the strength and wealth of 
the Mistress of the world ; whose distinction and extent render- 
ed her the natural centre of commerce, and the reservoir of the 
aits. 

It is furthermore to be remarked, that in the comparatively 
barbarous sera of Roman conquest, martial enterprise might 
fairly be expected to show its best results. Practices, which 
are now discarded from the warfare of all civilized nations, and 
are condemned by universal consent, were then allowed ; and 
in many respects furnished means of aggrandizement to the 
conqueror Avhich the rules of modern warfare forbid. Private 
and public property were equally plundered ; the rights of neu- 
trals were unknown ; and booty was unscrupulously seized, 
wherever it could be found. Captured property awaited the 
condemnation of no international tribunals or prize courts ; 
force was the title by which it was retained ; and the violence 
of the officer and of the private soldier were equally unrestrain- 
ed. Honorable capitulation neither afforded personal security, 
nor saved from pillage those cities whose wealth excited the 
cupidity of the conquerors. Prisoners of war were sold as 
slaves, and swelled the profits of victory. The conquered coun- 
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try was stripped, with lawless violence, of every thing which 
the avarice of the conquerors could make the source of gain. — 
If conquest ever brought wealth, it must have been amid such 
rules of warfare, and in such an organization of society. If 
the conquests of that a:ra failed to enrich, in vain must the 
conqueror, at the present day, amid the restraints which civili- 
zation have imposed upon warfare, expect to derive wealth from 
success in arms. 

To exhibit more in detail the historical proofs which illus- 
trate this subject, would be trespassing upon the time of the 
reader. In fact, every war is a proof. No war has arisen, or 
can arise, in which the principles which have been briefly ap- 
plied to Roman conquests, may not find an equally just appli- 
cation. For all wars interrupt industry, the parent of wealth : 
and how great soever may be the resources of a nation, they 
cannot long outlast the interruption of industry ; an interrup- 
tion which is nearly as great in the nation which conquers, as 
in that which submits. 

The bearing of war upon national wealth may be traced into 
certain estimates, which are not usually embraced in the views 
that are taken of this subject. We rest, in most cases, with an 
estimate of the money expended, and the debt incurred, by the 
belligerent parties. But notwithstanding the enormous amount 
of expense embraced in these obvious estimates, Ave are free to 
assert, that they arc actually but a fraction of the loss sustained 
by the nation in the operations of war. National wealth is im- 
paired in countless other particulars, together forming an aggre- 
gate amount vastly out-balancing the pretended expenses in- 
volved in a national conflict. 

The abstraction of thousands of able-bodied men from the 
class of population who produce by labour, strikes at the root 
of national wealth, and cuts off the fountain streams of public 
property. And, often times, not the labour alone, of each indi- 
vidual thus withdrawn, ceases to act with his removal, but oth- 
ers who have acted in subordination to his strength and skill, 
or have laboured at the detailed branches of an employment 
whose main support was his activity, cease to work, when they 
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•can no longer enjoy his co-operation. And while production is 
thus checked, no corresponding diminution occurs in the pro- 
ducts required to be consumed. Unlike instances of epidemic 
diseases, wars make no large reduction of the number of con- 
sumers ; while they take the best portion of producers from 
their pursuits. There is rather, on the contrary, an enhance- 
ment of the expense of sustaining those who have taken upon 
themselves to fight and not to work. The removal of labour- 
ers, too, is sudden and indiscriminate ; embracing a proportion 
of those whose skill, as master workmen, is necessary to the 
success of their subordinates at home. A helpless horde of 
feeble men, of women and children, remain behind, who, un- 
aided by the constant guidance of the energetic and discreet, 
soon become rather burdens to society, than contributors to the 
resources upon which all depend for support. 

Let us turn to another operation of war, equally fatal to na- 
tional wealth. It is the sudden check it brings upon many 
departments of business. Commerce is much interrupted — it 
may be destroyed ; foreign markets are, in some degree, cut 
off; and the current of domestic consumption is diverted from 
its ordinary channel. Necessity compels the unprofitable pro- 
duction at home of certain articles, which can no longer be pro- 
cured from abroad. Credit is shaken ; navigation often times 
ruined ; the proceeds of domestic industry and manufacturing 
skill are suddenly enhanced in value, and again as suddenly 
depressed, with a violence which is fatal to steady industry ; 
and a revulsion is experienced in all the departments of produc- 
tion, ruinous to its best interests. Hence, industry ceases to be 
active ; energy is relaxed ; capital is unemployed ; and the ad- 
ditions to national wealth, which nature and art are momenta- 
rily making, in their ordinary and peaceful state, are incalcula- 
bly diminished. 

Meantime, national consumption is increased ; new expenses 
arise ; articles of necessary usefulness arc dear ; and a wasting 
of public and private resources ensues, of alarming extent and 
rapidity. Immense must be the amount of the wealth thus 
annihilated ; and of that wealth, the production of which is 
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hindered and embarrassed, by a course of belligerent action. 
Estimate the industry thrown oiit of employment, the depart- 
ments of labour interrupted, the capital in money, ships, fix- 
tures, stock, raw material and skill, necessarily withdrawn from 
use ; the lands which cease to be tilled, or properly tilled ; the 
trades which are interrupted ; the inventions and discoveries, 
the roads, canals, and other channels of communication, the 
use of which is suspended ; the indescribable varieties of human 
skill and ingenuity, which no longer find a field of operation ; 
and it will be possible, in part, to appreciate how many of the 
springs which give impulse and energy tosociety, are deranged ; 
how many of the fountains, whose contributions make up the 
great current of national wealth, are dried up. National im- 
poverishment as inevitably follows, as do any results dependent 
upon the steadiness of natural laws. As regards national 
wealth, therefore, viewed in this light, war is evidently a gross 
political blunder. 

In modem times, the considerations which sway national 
policy, with reference to wealth, are much more important, than 
they were in former ages. Laccdaemon was proud of her pov- 
erty. There is no parallel example in modern history. It is 
true, now, the world over, that the richest nation is the most 
powerful one. Wealth is power ; wealth is glory. It secures 
deference, confers respect, and determines the precedence among 
nations. A nation without money is no longer feared, how great 
soever the extent of her territory, or the number of her inhabit- 
ants. A people of wealth, how narrow soever their boundaries, 
or diminutive their physical power, possess the means of secur- 
ing respect and protection among the most powerful neigh- 
bours. For money buys fleets and hires armies. It sustains 
monarchs, and holds together empires. It cannot, indeed, sup- 
ply personal courage ; but the rules of modern warfare are so 
far reduced to scientific propositions, and the engines of martial 
assault and defence are brought to so great a degree of perfec- 
tion, that personal prowess is an indifferent element in the 
character of a soldier. The better part of modern valour cer- 
tainly is discretion. The musket levels the giant to an equali- 
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ty with the dwarf; and he who has the ingenuity promptly to 
kindle a fuzee behind a battlement, is more useful, because 
more careful of his life, than the champion who leads a forlorn 
hope. Numbers, equipments, arms, fortifications, ammunition, 
science and manoeuvre, now determine the quality of war : and 
these may all be bought. Money attacks, and money con- 
quers ; and the strength of a nation is rather to be cherished by 
the calculating rules of economical science, than by the cultiva- 
tion of any lofty sentiments of national honor, or of personal 
prowess and bravery. In modern warfare, a Rothschild is a 
more important auxiliary than a Marlborough, and the despe- 
rate valor of a Charles XII. or a Napoleon, unaided by the 
magic alchemy of gold, would but little disturb the equanimity 
of mankind. What gives to the British Isles their prepon- 
derating influence in European politics? Wealth. Why has 
Russia, with her illimitable territory and countless population, 
her rigorous government, and the acknowledged hardihood of 
her soldiers, so little influence in European affairs 'I She is 
poor. Her efforts were long baffled by a handful of Polish 
patriots ; and her struggle with Napoleon was chiefly sustained 
by British wealth. 

But wars draw wealth from the body politic, as disease wastes 
the strength of the natural body. Half the monarchs of Europe 
have impoverished their respective subjects, by military opera- 
tions. Napoleon found France comparatively rich, and left 
her poor. Prussia, Spain, Sweden, and Portugal, have all 
been grievously impoverished by war. Nor is England, with 
all her apparent wealth, an exception to this principle. It is 
true that necessity has extorted from her pitiable population 
astonishing results. Where the choice is between starvation 
and toil, the latter must be endured. Then it is that the utmost 
stretch of human exertion is barely able to sustain existence ; 
and life is one desperate struggle against want and famine. 

The expenditures of Great Britain, in war, are partly exhib- 
ited in her great national debt. This amounts at the present 
time to more than four thousand millions of dollars.* Let 

* Balbi's Abr<5gi5 de G^ographie. 
4 
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us see with what startling rapidity it has accumulated during 
periods of war.* The debt of Great Britain at the Revolution 
was £1.054.925. This debt was increased as follows, viz. 

In the war of 1689, of 8 years with France, £20.460.817 

" " 1701, 13 years, it increased £37.286.375 

" " 1740, 8 years against Spain, £31.843.745 

" " 1756, 7 yrs. against France, £61.669.597 

« " 1775, 8 yrs. against Amer. £115.267.994 

" " 1793, 9 yrs. against France,£271.763.915 

And in the war of 1803, 12 years, not less than £150.000.000 

65 years of war cost £687.392.433 

But not resting upon particular examples, it is true in all 
history, that poverty and violence have gone hand in hand ,* 
war and want have filled up the same era. Every where, 
upon the face of the earth, fighting nations have become poor 
nations. The Grecian States were originally mere hordes of 
robbers and pirates; and public or private wealth was unknown 
among them. The Gauls of Caesar's time, the Goths and Van- 
dals of a later day, and the pugnacious Barons of the feudal 
ages, were strangers to wealth, and to the comforts it bestows. 
Indeed, there is no more unprofitable trade than fighting. 
Peace and industry are the parents of all legitimate wealth. 
The eastern nations, which have made few sacrifices at the 
shrine of military glory, have found the security, and cherished 
the industry, necessary for the creation of affluence. If they 
have plundered less from their neighbours, they have created 
more at home. The energy which is exhausted in a brief for- 
eign campaign, would light for a long time the lamp of domes- 
tic industry. The life which is cut short in the field of battle, 
might have lived lengthening years in the vales of peace, and, 
by its steady operations, have yielded never-ceasing contribu- 
tions to that mass of national wealth, from which spring the 
comforts and embellishments of life. 

If the lofty exhibitions of genius, which, in different ages, 
have been excited by the conflicts of contending nations, had 
operated with equal energy in developing and expanding their 

* Hamilton on the British National Debt. 
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respective internal resources; if the powerful arm of the brave, 
the lofty spirit of the courageous, the firm purpose and unflinch- 
ing vigour of the warlike, in all ages, had found the field of 
their exertion in the retreats of peaceful industry; if the soldier 
had toiled, with the same perseverance and pain ; the general 
planned and striven with the clearness and activity, and the 
portions of the community not in arms, yielded their treasures 
and industry with the same unreservedness, in the cause of 
social improvement, and in the multiplication of social opulence, 
as they have in the furtherance of war, every country would 
long since have been a paradise. All the wants and deficien- 
cies of human nature would have found, in human ingenuity, 
a fitting and adequate satisfaction. 

Among the greatest inroads made by war, in the wealth of 
a nation, is that which results from the destruction of full grown 
men. We are not accustomed to regard every full grown citi- 
zen, with the eye of a political economist, as a product in which is 
concentrated a large amount of national capital. Thirty years, 
it may be, have been expended in bringing this production to 
maturity. The education, sustenance and culture, of every 
individual, from infancy to manhood, requires a large invest- 
ment of capital, in the various forms of food, clothing, care, in- 
struction, and those other numberless expenses, incidental to 
the growth of the species. Large demands are made, during 
infancy, upon the time and strength of the parents. Youth 
brings its troubles, its cares, and its costly culture ; maturity its 
charges for instruction and support ; and the estimate which 
embraces in detail all these particulars, will show that there is 
accumulated, in each full grown citizen, no inconsiderable item 
of national wealth. When a valuable mansion, or a splendid 
product of the arts is yielded to the ravages of war, the loss to 
the public purse sustained thereby, is instantly felt and suitably 
appreciated. But, not un frequently, there is involved in the 
death of a full grown citizen, the destruction of a much greater 
aggregate of wealth, than in the most costly edifice. But in 
our sympathy with the pains of the victim, and the distress of 
his friends, we overlook the humbler considerations which have 
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a mere relation to economy. We forget that it requires the 
care and expenditure of many successive years, to replace the 
full grown man, who may be destroyed by a cannon ball in an 
instant, and that " a bantling of a day old," as M. Say well 
remarks, "by no means replaces a man of twenty."* 

A feeble and unfeeling sophistry pretends to argue for the 
pecuniary expediency of war, on the ground that it removes 
from society those drones and useless members, whose efforts 
add nothing to its wealth, while their support greatly enhances 
its consumption. But how is the removal effected ? In the 
first place, by an expense, in general, more than adequate to 
their support. But the removal produces no permanent relief. 
The same war that finds a receptacle for a single victim of in- 
temperance, not unfrequently trains thrice that number in his 
place. It sends back, to prowl upon the country, a half dozen 
confirmed vagabonds, for each idler it may chance to abstract. 
It tr nsfonns peaceful, industrious citizens, into lazy, quarrel- 
some, pilfering, demoralizing refugees. At a great expense of 
money and pain, it removes here and there a worthless mem- 
ber of society, but sends back, to fill his place, numerous others 
sevenfold more wicked than himself. If the diseased member 
is removed, it is by a process which diffuses the same disease 
through the whole body. The remedy is more pernicious than 
the evil to which it is applied. All the tendencies of war go 
to depress, into insignificance, individual virtue and intelli- 
gence ; and in the general effervescence of society, the vilest 
ingredients most frequently attain a scum-like eminence. It is 
an effervescence which perturbs, but does not purify. It ren- 
ders the mass throughout unsettled, polluted, and corrupt. 

Thus, is the voice of economical science, and of pecuniary 
expediency, united with the voice of religion and humanity, in 
the condemnation of war. Thus, is it seen that the defenders 
of this barbarous and unchristian custom, must not only silence 
the reprehensions of moral duty, but pervert those well estab- 

* The same excellent author reprehends with becoming severity, the well 
known remark of the Prince de Coad£, on the victorious field of Senef : "Une 
ttuit de Paris repareru tout cela" A remark as absurd as it is unfeeling. 
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lished principles of financial science which, in their application 
to war, stamp it uniformly as a political blunder — a weak, and 
short-sighted resort, unworthy of the wisdom of enlightened 
legislation. 

Behind what pretence can war-makers now retreat ? None 
other than the argument of unavoidable necessity. Nothing 
short of necessity will longer justify martial operations, in the 
estimate of the wise and good : or even in the less important es- 
timate of those who have heretofore been fascinated by the 
glare of martial renown. 

This principle of necessity, the ultimate law of self-defence, 
it is not within the range of our present undertaking to exam- 
ine. But we are so confident in the principles of the policy 
we advocate, that wc hesitate not to avow our belief, that this 
last strong hold of violence will shortly be demolished, and that 
mankind will learn in its true import, and practice in its true 
spirit, that much misinterpreted and much neglected command; 
— " But I say unto you that ye resist not evil : but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also." 



Article III. 

THE PROGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW IN REFER- 
ENCE TO THE OBJECTS OF PEACE SOCIETIES. 

BY FRANCIS FELLOWE8, £SO., HARTFORD. 

It is not uncommon to ridicule Societies, which have for 
their object the abolition of War. Even benevolent and Chris- 
tian men, who Avould most heartily rejoice, could such an 
object be realized, and who perhaps believe that the time is ap- 
proaching, when the implements of war shall be converted to 
the uses of peace, are inclined to regard Peace Societies as the 
result of an excessive refinement of the principle of association 
for benevolent purposes. What we have to do, in their opin- 



